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Notes on Books. 


Hates. 
THE GUNPOWDER PLOT PAPERS. 

On the discovery of the plot, Thomas Percy, 
who had hired the house adjoining the House of 
Lords, was the only conspirator, with the excep- 
tion of Fawkes, known or suspected by the go- 


vernment. Fawkes had been arrested in the 
cellar about midnight of the 4th of November, and 
being but little known, was at first interrogated 
very closely about himself and his companions. 
He was not disinclined to be communicative about 
himself, but he said nothing that could give the 
slightest clue to the other conspirators. He gives 
the following account of himself in his first ex- 
amination : — 


“ The Confession of John Johnson, Servaunt to Thomas 
Percy esq’. one of his ma‘ pensioners taken this 
Tuesday the fifth of November 1605, before the 
L, Cheif Justice of England and Sir Edward Coke 
knight, his Mats. Attorney generall. 

. “ Being demanded when he went beyond the seas; and 
if he did to what parte he went: Answereth that he 





month, and saw St. W™. Stanley, Hugh Owen, Greenway 
and divers other Englishmen. And from thence he went 
of Pilgrimage to the Lady of Montague in Brabant, where 
he was twise on Pilgrimage, all alone.” * 

The remaining part of this examination is pub- 
lished by Mr. Jardine in his Trials, vol. ii. p. 156. 
In the meantime Percy had escaped. He was 
well known to many of the Council, and was a 
relation of the Earl of Northumberland’s. The 
government therefore were exceedingly anxious 
to have him discovered. A proclamation was 
issued describing him. The State Paper Office 
contains many letters written about this time to 
Salisbury, suggesting the road he was likely to 
have taken. Many persons who knew his habits 
were examined ; and from the number of deposi- 
tions still extant, some idea of the anxiety.of the 
government to apprehend him may be gathered. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury sent the following 


| letter to the Secretary of State: — 


| town on his way North. 


“ My L. I am informed for a certayntie that M*. Tho. 
Percy was mett this morning abowt eight of the clocke 
ryding towards Croydon: by one Mathew the Hoast of 
the George in Croydon: with whom ye said Pearecye 
having good acquaintance demanded of the Hoast, what 
newes? who answeringe he had heard of none; no quoth 
he: All London is up in Armes. He demanded the way 
to Kingston; why, said Hoast, you are three miles out 
of your way thither. No matter qt he the waters are 
out in the nearer waye. This was told me within this 
quarter of an hour, whereof I thought it meete to write y" 
L. And sol comit y* L. unto the protection of Almighty 
God. At Lambeth this 5% of November, 1605. 

“Yr L. most assured, 
“Rh. Cant.” ¢ 
(Ricuarp BAncrort.) 

Sir William Waad, the Keeper of the Tower, 
was never weary of writing letters to Salisbury. 
The first of these numerous epistles relates to 
Percy : — 

“It may please your good L. my Cousin Sir Edward 
York being lately come out of the North and coming this 
afternoon to me, upon speach of the happy discovery of 
this most monstrous plot, he telleth me he met Thomas 
Percy the party sought for, going down towards the North 
disguised, wherevpon I thought good to send my Cousin 
Yorke to yr L. that he may relate somuch to y" h. L. 
From the ‘Towar in haste this 5» November, 1605. 

“ At the Commandment of 
“Yor h. L. 
“W.G. Waap.”t 

An express had been sent to Ware by Salis- 
bury enquiring if Percy had been through that 
The following reply was 


| received from the postmaster : — 


went beyond the seas about Easter last, and toke shipping | 


at Dover, but remembreth not in whose shippe he went, 
and from thence to Callice and from Callice he went to 
St. Omers, and was in the Colledge there, and from thence 
did go to Brusels and staid there about three weeks, and 
from thence went to Spinolaes Camp in Flanders, and was 
there about three weeks, and reseyved no paie there, and 
in his way went to Dowa to the Colledge there, and from 


thence returned to Brusells and remayned there about a 
! 


“ My most humble duties remembered, may it please yt 
good Lordship to be advertized that I received your 
Lordship’s letter this day at almost xii in the day, and 
whereas your Lordship wisheth to know whether one 
Mr‘. Thomas Percie came poste towards the north since 
yesterday x o’clock, may it please your honourable Lord - 


* “ Gunpowder-Plot Book,” No. 6. 
+ “ Gunpowder Plot Book,” No. 7. 
> “Gunpowder-Plot Book,” No. 14. 
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ship that there came not such man post nor any other 
but only one man which belongeth to the Lo of Rutland, 
whose name is M'". Mann. Uppon Saturday last there 
came one M*. Thomas Percie and one other Gentleman 
and M*. Percie his man rydinge post from the north. This 
is all that I can certifye your Lordship. Resting nothing 
of my continual prayer for your Lordship’s Health with 
encrease of honoures. Ware, this 5** of November, 1605. 
“ Your honourable good Lordship 
“to be comanded, 
“ THot Swynep. Post.” 
Endorsed 
“ Hast, post haste 

Ware 5t November after xii in the day. 

“ Post (master) of Waltham and London, you must 
send this awaye with all the speed that may be.” 


Endorsed also by another hand — 


“ Waltham, the 5 of November, at half-past two in 
the afternoone.” * 

A variety of witnesses were then examined. 
The purport of these examinations can be gathered 
from the following: — 


“ Tsabell, the servant of one Cole dwelling at the syne 
of the Lyon in St. Thomas’, a Hostelle, affirmeth, That 
she kneweth one Thomas Percy, a tall black man w 

rey heares in his beard, she serving in one Cosden’s 
Touse, a recusant. This Pere y was wont to come to him, 
and by that means she knew Percy. And saith that 
this day about eight of the clock in the morninge she 
saw this Percve come downe by Dowgate, and passing by 
the figure of the Checker Inn went towards Colhar- 
bour. He hada man after him in a greene cloak wth 
sleve buttons. Percy went very fast away towards Col- 
harbour. And she further sath in Colharber there some- 
tyme dwelt one Dentryll, to whose house Percy used to 
resort, and this Dentryll being dedd, his wyddow is mar- 
ryed to dn who dwells at a Towne four miles on the syde 
of Gravesend.” + , 

In this deposition Percy appears to have been 
recognised. That was not the case, however, in 
the following examination. The fact of two men 
being seen near Lincoln's Inn Fields early in the 
morning of the 5th of November seems to have 


oo rise to suspicion in the mind of the Chief 
a 


ustice of England. Popham accordingly took the 
following declaration and enclosed it to Salis- 
bury: — 
“ The Declaration of Henry Tattnall, Gent., taken this 
5% of November, 1605, 


“ He saith that this morning about 7 of the clock he 
mett two young men, centlemenlvke, the one in a grevish 
Cloake, the other in a Tawnyish Cloake with broade 
Buttons, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields near the Turning Stvle, 
going in some haste towards the back side of Gray's Inn 
Fields towards St. Johns (when used this speech the one 
to the other and swearing), as God’s woundes, we are 
wonderfully besett and ail is marred. 

“With that this Deponent and M*. Nevill looked back 
towards them, and they looked back also, And this De- 
ponent eyed them which way they passed as aforesaid, 
not suspecting or hearing at all of this dangerous acci- 
dent at that tyme. But thought they had been pursued 
from some fraye, or were cutt purses, or such lyke. And 

* « Gunpowder-Plot Book.” No. &. 
+ “ Gunpowder-Plot Book,” No, 234. 
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he thinketh he hath seen the one of them before, and 
shall know them if he see them again. 
“ Henry TATNALI.” * 

Writing letters and taking depositions were not 
the only means that the government used in their 
anxiety to discover Percy, as appears from a letter 
written by Mr. Justice Grange to Salisbury : — 

“ Right ho», 

“ The gentleman whome yo desyre to have appre- 
hended hath a howse in the upper end of Holborn in the 
Parish of St. Gyles in the fields, where his wyfe is at this 
instant. She saith her husband liveth not wt her, but 
being attendant on the very honble the Erle of Northum- 
beland lyveth and lodgeth, as she supposeth, with him. 
She hath not seene him since Midsummer. She lyveth 
very pryvate, and teacheth children. I have caused some 
to wach the howse, as also to guard her until yor h" 
pleasure bee further knowen. Thus resting at your 
Lorps Comand, I humbly take leave, 

“ Yor Lo™ to be comanded, 
“ St. Gyles in the Fields, } “ E. GRANGE 

5th November, 1605. i] 

“ In searching Thomas Percie his howse, John Roberts 
was taken newly entered, boted as having ridden, he 
confesseth himself of the Romish religion, and that his 
intendment is to goo over to the Arch Duke. I have 
committed him to the charge of the constable untill yér 
Lpps pleasure be further knowne.” ¢ 

Percy’s wife was a sister of John and Chris- 
topher Wright of Plowland in Holderness, two 
of the conspirators, who were both afterwards 
slain at Holbeach. 

Two other letters of the Lieutenant of the 
lower, written on the 5th of November to Salis- 
bury, are among the Gunpowder Papers. Waad 
was afterwards most indefatigable in all proceed- 
ings connected with the Plot. He held the office 
of Lieutenant of the Tower for many years, but 
subsequently was dismissed on suspicion of em- 
bezzling some jewels belonging to Lady Arabella 
Stuart, and his daughter was imprisoned. His 
name is affixed to many of the numerous depo- 
sitions afterwards taken. One of these letters 
relates to the Spaniards : — 

“ Tt may please y* honourable L. I thought it very fit y* 
L. should know that the people in these parts do s0 
murmur and exclaim against the Spaniards as may grow 
to further mutiny or disorder if some good severe order 
be not taken to prevent the same. Mr®*. Cole dwelleth 
hard by, who if your Lordship think fit may have direc- 
tions to be in readiness, if any thing should be attempted, 
to appease the same: which I reserve to y™ L. graiver 
Judgment, and so rest ever, very humbly, 

“at thee. of yt h. L. 
“W. G. Waan."} 

The other seems to be a letter of congratula- 
tion merely. The expressions he uses are cu- 
rious : — 

“ As nothing is more strange unto me then that it 
should enter into the thought of any man living to at- 


tempt anything against a setrain prince of so souraia 
i a 





* “ Gunpowder-Plot Book,” No. 11. 
+ “ Gunpowder- Plot Book,” No. 15. 
~t “ Gunpowder Plot-Book,” No. 13. 
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goodne ss, so 1 thanke God on the knees of my soul that thi 


monstrous wickedness is discovered: and I bees« h God 


all the particularityes may be layed open and the traiter 
ous wretches receive their desert 
‘I thanke God all my prisonners are safe. My car 


hath of late been the more because we have been extra- 
ordinarily warned by such accydents I told y? L. and 
the night watches ar the severest in any fort in Christen- 
dom. ‘ I wish impreservation to your Lordship, 
on whose good the good of h le 
estate doth very nerely depend. 

London this 5% November, 1605 
* Humbly at the 
* Commandment of 

h 


From the Towar of 


“Wm, Waap 
“ Because I know all the gates of London are kept, I 
haue brought all the warders into the Tower and set a 
watch at the posterns and the gate of St. Katherine and 
at the Landing strands.” * 


What were the “ accydents” alluded to? 
Ww. 0. W. 


UNAPPROPRIATED EFFIGY IN TEWKESBURY 
CHURCH. 

In the north wall of Tewkesbury church, upon 

a raised tomb, lies the effigy of a knight in armour, 

which has been attributed to Lord Wenlok, who 

was slain at the battle of Tewkesbury, a° 1471. 





There is, however, every reason to believe that 
the figure does not represent Lord Wenlok, 
will appear from the various notices hereafter 
recited. Bigland, in his J//ustrations of Gloucester- 
shire, gives an engraving of the tomb, but not well 
executed; and there he assigns it to Lord Wen- 
lok. A very correct representation of it is given 
by Stothard (Plate 73.), who plac s it about the 
time of Edward III. Gough, in his Sepulchral 
Monuments (vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 223.), says, “ it is by 
vulgar tradition called the tomb of Lord Wenlok, 
but doubtful,” but ascribes it to the year 1471. 
Plates are given of it in his work. The following 
passage oecurs in the Arch@ologia, xiv. 153., in a 
paper on the “ Tombs in Tewkesbury Church,” 
by the late Samuel Lysons, Esq., F.R.S., relating 
to this effigy : — , ; 

“Mr. Gough very properly doubts whether the tomb 
commonly ascribed to Lord Wenlok is so in reality; 
indeed, as the arms on the surcoat are indisputably not 
those of Lord Wenlok, we may be pretty sure that it 
Was designed for some other person.” 

The figure of the knight is, as regards the ar- 
ibes > the late Sir Samuel Meyrick, 
in his Critical Enquiry into Antient Armour (vol. ii. 
pp. 69, 70.), in which he says, that at the approach 
of the close of the reign of Richard IT., “ we find 
the armour undergoing a slight change,” and then, 
describing this monumental efligy, “ falsely at- 
tributed to Lord Wenlok,” goes on to observe 
that : — 





mour, deseril 


* “ Gunpowder-Plot Book,” No. 12 





Majesty ind the whole 
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“ The form of the is a little more pressed in at 
bottom; his hauberk is of chain mail, but his camail, 
if not of rings hooked into brass wires, is pourpointed. 
His jupon is made to open a little at the sides, and then 
fastened by small clasps; and his brassets and vambraces 
are covered with silk connected at intervals underneath ; 
the protection of the bends of the arms 


russets of 
s thighs 
f being 


are covered by a kind of stocking, 


mail is managed in a curious manner. Ov 
is pourpointed work; and his feet, inste 
guarded by solerets, 


which shows the sh: 





2 of his toes; as the jamb extends 
but just to the instep, perhaps he had fvoted stirrups 
when on horseback, and, if so, this is the earliest instance 
of that contrivance in armour.” 








The same erudite author states that the pour- 
pointed work above alluded to came in in the 
reign of Henry III., and continued in use till the 
close of the fourteenth century. It was a species 
of padded work stitched. The brass effigy of Sin 
Miles Stapleton, in Ingham Church, Norfolk, 
about the beginning of the reign of Richard IL, 
has the thighs covered with pourpointed work. 

I have quoted these particulars from Meyrick 
for the purpose of assisting our inquiries into the 
probable date of the monumental effigy in ques- 
tion, and of suggesting that that date would be 
about the close of the fourteenth century 

The jupon which is shown upon the figure is 
charged with the arms, a cheveron between three 
leopards’ faces, very distinctly sculptured ; and to 
which I draw especial notice, as the charges have 
been described as a chevron between three Moors’ 
heads, — an error into which Vincent ('8. 137.) 
seems to have fallen in a note in his MS. account 
of Lord Wenlok as a Knight of the Garter, and 
stating moreover that his tomb is at Tewkesbury 
The arms of Lord Wenlok were argent a cheveron 
between three Moors’ heads sable. His gartes 
plate is not extant, in consequence of his at- 
tainder. But to return from this digression 
the shield, of which only half is visible, is also 
charged with the same arms that are upon the 
jupon. The head rests upon the tilting helmet, 
upon which the crest, a lion’s head, 1s placed. 
The feet repose on alion. It is almost needless 
to say that no inscription appears 

In the absence of any clue, except what th 
arms may give, by which it might be discovered 
to whose memory this monument was erected, o1 
what may be inferred from the fashion and acci- 
dents of the armour in connection with the arms 
I am about to notice, it must still remain conjec 
tural whom the effigy represents. In a Roll 
( Nicolas’ s Roll) of arms of the time of Edward 
LIL. (viz. between 11 & 25 Edw. III. 1837—1341) 
are mentioned as app rtaining to “ Monsire de 
Lughtburg,” these arms, Gules a cheveron argent 
between three leopards’ heads or. In copies of 
some old rolls of arms in Vincent’s Collections 
(164. 94; 165. 100; 155. 15°.) in this college the 
same arms are attributed in the same reign to 
“ Sir de Lugythburgh,” and to “ John de Leid- 
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burgh.” In an Ordinary (Ph. Ord. 94°) of 


Arms in Philpot’s MS. Collections, also in this 
college, a similar coat is ascribed to “S* de 
Lughtburgh,” the cheveron being gutté de poiz; 


but neither the cheveron on the jupon of the | 


figure, nor that upon the shield, has any in- 
dication of being charged with any bearing what- 
ever. 

Amongst the Parliamentary Writs published 


by the Record Comunission, the name of Lught- | 


burgh occurs in the time of Edward IL (Par- 
liamentary Writs, vol. ii. Div. IL, Part 1. pp. 413, 
414. Nos. 47. 52.) Nicholas de Loughborough 
(or Lughtburgh) Clericus was Paymaster of the 
Levies in the county of York (Richmond and 
Craven excepted) ; Commission tested at Berwick- 
upon-T weed 18 June, 4 Edw. LL. (Zé. vol. ii. Div. 
If. Part a. p. 379. No. 37.) William de Lough- 
borough (or Lughteburg) was certified pursuant 
to writ tested at Clipstone 5 March 9 Edw. IL. as 
one of the Lords of the township of Dulverton 
in the county of Somerset (Jd. vol. ii. Div. II. 
Part 1. p. 248. No. 122.), and William de Lough- 
borough (Loughteburgh) was one of the Manu- 
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captors for the appearance of Thomas Rys, &c., | 


in the Court of King’s Bench in Hilary Term, 
17 Edw. IT. (Part u. Div. iii. p. 117. of the 
Digest. ) 

Setting aside, for a moment, the character of 
the armour as being nearly a century too early to 
be that of the time when Lord Wenlok was slain 
at Tewkesbury, we have the authority of Leland 
(vol. vi. fol. 81., &c.) that amongst those who 
fell at the battle of ‘Tewkesbury in 1471 was 
“ Dominus de Wenlok,” “cujus corpus alio ad 
sepulturam translatum est" (Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
ed. 1819, ii. 56.), which shows that he was not 
buried at Tewkesbury. And this is also cor- 
roborated by Vincent in a MS. volume of his 
collection in this college (Quid non, p. 403.), who 
says, amongst others, most of whom are said to 
have been buried at Tewkesbury, “ Lo Wenlok 
slain in the field and his body taken from thence 
to be buried.” 

It is said that he was buried at Luton in Bed- 
fordshire. (Bennett’s Tewkesbury, 8vo. 1830, p. 
167.) 

Ihave brought the foregoing facts into juxta- 
position with each other; and the almost only 
coincidence I can offer is that of Meyrick’s de- 
scription of the armour with the date in which 
I find the arms of Lughtburgh. It yet remains 
for future investigations, or future discoveries, to 


throw such a light upon the monumental figure | 


in question as will decide to whom this monu- 
ment was erected. Upon a very transient visit 
to Tewkesbury in August last, my attention was 
called to this sepulchral effigy ; and I regret that 
I did not particularly notice the architectural 
structure of the tomb, which might have cor- 








roborated the date I have ventured to ascribe to 
the effigy which reposes upon it. 
Tuos. Wa. Kine, York Herald, 
College of Arms. 
P.S.—If any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” could 
throw any light upon this subject, it would be 
desirable to communicate it in these columns, 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM GENERAL ELIOTT, 
AFTERWARDS LORD HEATIIFIELD. 


[ We are indebted to the courtesy of Robert Cole, Esq., 
for permission to publish the following characteristic and 
interesting letter from the gallant and successful defen- 
der of Gibraltar. In the King’s Collection in the British 
Museum is a go/d medal, which is supposed to be one of 
those referred to in the letter. It has on one side a view 
of Gibraltar. 

Above. PER TOT DISCRIMINA RERVM. 

Below. XU. SEPT. MDCCLXXXIL. 

And on the reverse. Within a wreath — 

REDEN 
LAMOTTE 
SYDOW 
ELIOTT. 
Above. BRVDERSCHAPT. ] 
“ Gibraltar, 
“ Feby. 16th, 1784. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“T must now apply to you for the perform- 
ance of a most important service, about which I 
am extremely anxious. The King is pleased to 
confer upon me the highest honour that ever has 
in the memory of man been bestowed upon a 
Soldier, however great his pretensions; and I pub- 
lickly declare that notwithstanding His Majesty's 
numerous and repeated favours to me much sur- 
passing the utmost of my wishes, this present so 
honourable distinction is a reward of inestimable 
value, as proceeding solely from his royal conde- 
scension, and his own gracious inclination to make 
those who serve him compleatly happy; know 
then, my dear Sir, that amongst other marks of 
honour to the three Battalions of his Electoral 
Troops of Reden, Lamotte, and Sydow’s Regi- 
ments who served here during a course of years 
with unparalleled courage, exertion, perseverance, 
and cordiality, The King has ordered that on 
the colours of each Battalion the devise shall be 

MIT ELIOTT RUHM UND SIEG, 
by which I am now associated with the most ho- 
nourable of soldiers in the eyes of all Europe. 

“T have determined as a token of gratitude to 
offer each Officir and Soldier of this gallant 
Brigade a Silver Medal recording the event, and 
expressive of the joy I feel at being united with 
this honourable fraternity, the drawing for it 1s 
herewith inclosed ; I will therefore intreat you to 
employ the very best hand in England to form 
the Dye, and then order twelve hundred to be 

| struck off; the weight in silver of each I must 
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leave to your decision, only so far I will say that 
I shall not think £500 (or more if necessary) too 
great sum on this very flattering occasion. I 
would intreat, if possible, that they be sent here 
before This Brigade is relieved, of which I have 


yet no intimation ; before they are quite ready, if 


you please it will be proper to make enquiry at 
the Secy. of State’s, Treasury, War Office, and 
Admiralty, when a proper Ship is sent out, in 
order that no opportunity may be lost — forgive 
all this, but I have it much at. heart. 

“Your kind Letter of 16th Jan" came by last 
ost. I hope your Gout bas disappeared, and that 
Don Quixote gained a compleat victory. 

“Tam disappointed the drawing for the medal 
cannot be ready till next post— Mean-while I 
know you will make enquiry; they say Birch the 
engraver could give some information. If they 
can be struck at the Tower we shall be sure no 
more will be struck off than the exact number. J 
should wish about twenty to be struck of the best 
Gun metal from the flotantes. Have you ever re- 
ceived the specimens from the Artillery ? 
Loyd promised to deliver them. Best wishes to 
all our connections. 

“Dear Sir, yours truly, 
“G, A, Exiott.” 





ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES. 


May I offer the following common English words, 
—cither not found in our dictionaries, or left 
without any satisfactory derivations,—for the con- 
sideration of Dean Trench or his learned fellow- 
labourers in philology ? 

1. Jean (pronounced Jane) the well-known 
cotton cloth. I do not find this word in Richard- 
son, Todd’s Juhnson, Webster, nor Crabb ( Jech- 
nological Dict.). Nor is {t to be found as a heading 
in McCulloch's Dict. of Commerce, 1854. In 
Ogilvie’s Imperial Dict. it is defined to mean “a 
cloth made of wool and cotton.” I doubt the cor- 
rectness of this explanation ; and no etymology is 
offered. 

2. Rumble, a seat for servants behind a car- 
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Major | 


riage. Surely this isa genuine English word, worthy | 


of admission into our dictionaries. Yet I cannot 
find it. I see in Long Acre there is a coach- 
maker named Rumball. Did he or any of his 
name invent this kind 
should we write “ Rumball?” Proper names 
abound in the coach-maker’s trade — Stanhope, 
Tilbury, Clarence, Brougham, &c. 

3. Splinter-bar. 
Imperial Dict., but I question the correctness of 
the definition there given—“ a cross-bar in a 
coach, which supports the springs.” Is it not the 
bar to which the traces of the leading horses are 
attached, when four or more are driven? I find 
the word (I presume the same is intended) very 


of carriage-seat? and | 


This word I find only in the 


| differently spelt in Wiseman's Severall Chirurgi- 


call Treatises, Lond. 1676, book v. ch. 9.. p- 387. 
* A person was wounded upon the road by a blow 
with a spintree-bar.” 

4. Flannel. No dictionary gives a satisfactory 
derivation of this common word. ‘lo deduce it 
from Jana, lunula, is absurd. Was not the fabric 
first made in Wales? What do the Welsh scholars 
say? I only find “gwlanen, welsh, from gulan, 
wool.” Shakspeare mentions “ Welsh flannel.” Is 
not the ji a corruption of the Welsh //? and did 
not the English, unable to produce the latter 
sound, substitute the f7, just as they called Llew- 
ellyn Fluellen, Lloyd Floyd, &c.? In what Welsh 
town was flannel first made? It is now woven 
at Llanidloes. Was it ever made at Llanelly ? 
Surely there are scholars in Wales who can settle 
this etymology for us. Instances abound of 
fabrics being named from their place of manufac- 
ture: Worsted, Cambric, Calico, Holland, &c. 

JAYDEE, 





Minor Hates. 


TrecunicaAL Memory AppLiep To Tus Bisie.— 
I could furnish you with many curious scraps 
from mediwval MSS. in my possession. There is, 
for instance, a series of hexameter verses, to assist 
memory in recalling the contents of each chapter 
of the Bible. One word, generally, is used to 
denote some salient point or fact in the chapter. 
From the whole I will select the four verses on 
St. John’s Gospel as an example. In the MS. the 
numbers of the chapters are placed over each 
word, as well as a running explanation of the al- 
lusion contained in the word : — 


Erat in equasin vinum | venit ad Thesum ; mulieris Sa- | aque in 
incipio in Cana Galilee noct naritane | piscina 

1 2 5 1 } 5 
Verbum mutat aquas | Nichodemus ydria motus 


Vivus quicelo | vos ascendite| coram diio qui dixit natus il- unum et 
dk nd ] 






ad dicin nec tecondeyanabo luminatur unus pas- 
mulier tor erunt 
6 7 s 9 10 
Sum panis festum stat adultera cecus vile 
Lazarum|unguenti discipu- Ego sumj Ego sum |et plorabitis, Ihcesus 
quatri- juamac- lorum (etveritas| et Pater nu- in orto 
duanun epit M lavat | neus agri- jtem gaudebit 
Ihesus } cola | 
il 12 13 |} 14 lo 16 17 
Flevit libra pedes| via vitis flebitis orat 
Thesus veste | etinclinato | Christus Thesus discipulis 
purpurea capite suis 
18 19 20 21 
Illusus | moritur | surrexit se manifestat 
It will be observed that the construction of the 


first verse is not faultless; but the Mediewvals 


| were not very particular. The whole of the 


Scriptures are thus comprised in 215 verses ; 168 
for the Old, 47 for the New Testament. I have 
seen the same once in print, in the Biblia Maxima, 
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published by De Haye at Paris, 1660, in 19 
‘ * 
vols. fol Joun WILLIAMs. 
Xu ( rt 
scanpeER, — The iow! 4 ~rtonggtaapaaaa 


Siderfin’s Rep writs, Vv 


» Pp. 327. ; 
Bake r versus M 
’ laintiff declare q. etant Attor- 
ney et le Defendant parlant de luy et de son profession 
| , ‘he hath no more Law than Mr. C.’s Bull.’ Et 
apres Verdict pur Plaintiff fuit move in arrest de Judg- 
t l ls de eux mesmes ne sont actionable 


‘Ty : » | 


i 1 sur e case 











fh} q lia I iro 

et auxy si sont uncore ne serra icy quia n’ad declare q. C. 
ud un B Mes le Court semble q Plaintiff avera Judg- 
ment quia a dire, he hath no more Law than a Goose ad ee. 
uljudge actionable. Et coment C. n’ad Bull unc. est 
launder: quere del dizant, he hath » more Law than the 


; f v 
nan mm the moon, 

The marginal note of the case is ** Acton pur 

parols He hath no more law than Mr. C.’s Bull 
parle del Attorney actionable.’ 
"This 3 decided in Easter Term, 19 
Charles II. [1667] in the King’s Bench; the judges 
who decided it being Lord ¢ og hg Sir John 
Keiyng, . Justice Twisden, Mr. Justice Wind- 
ham, and Mr. Justice ey 

As this admixture of Norman, Latin, and Eng- 
lish may not be quite int lligible to all your 
readers, the following is a translation : 


ise Was ¢ 


“ Baker against Morfue. 

‘In an action on the case, the Plaintiff declares that 
being an Attorney, and that the Defendant, speaking of 
him and of his profession, said of him * He hath no more 
law than Mr. ©.’s Bull.’ And after verdict for the 
Plaintiff, it was moved in arrest of judgment because the 
words of themselves were not actionable; and also if they 
are, still they will not be so here because he has not de- 
clared that C. has a Bull; but to the Court it seems that 


the Plaintiff shall have judgment, because to say he has 
} 





een adjudged actionable, 
and although C. has not a Bull, still it is slander juere of 
saying ‘he hath no more law than the man in the 


moon,’” 


no more law than a goose has 


F. A. CARRINGTON, 
Ogbourne St. George. 


Bisuorp Jeremy Tayror’s Puipir.—One of 
your correspondents, a short time since, men- 
tioned the whereabouts of Archbishop Leighton’s 
pulpit. It may not be uninteresting to some of 
your readers to know that the pulpit in which 
Jeremy Taylor used to preach is now in the 
library of the Bishop of Down and Connor, at the 
palac e, Holywood ; having 
his lordship’s worthy predecess 


been placed there by 
Bishop Mant, 
r. L. 
A Roste 
“If the lettron in the Chapitor were skowred and set 
in myddis of the hye where, and the roste yerne in the 
same where set in the Chapitour we think should do 
well.”’— York Fabric Rolls, 267 
The learned editor queries whether 
yerne is “ a clibanum for 
We cannot 


YERNE.— 


the roste 
baking singing bread.” 


suppose that the baking utensils 
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| everywhere as Watermen are 





'S. 1X. Mar. 


ould be in the high choir and fit to change 
ol vces with the Lettron. It is doubtless a spread 
eagle, a roused erne. “ Rouse, to shake and 
flutter — a term in ancient hawking.” — Hulliwell, 
Yerne =erne, the northern name for the common 
eavie 


“In heaven and yearthe be 


Henry VITI.’s Anthem 


laud and praise.’ — King 


W. ( 

Ropinson Crusoe ABRIDGED. ailing ooking over 
my old books belonging to this class of fiction, I 
notice that Defoe, in the second volume of Robdin- 

on Crusoe, 8vo. London, Taylor, 1719, speaks in 
unmeasured language of the damage done hit n by 
the abridgers; and concludes « summing up of 
the loss the readers suffer by their depriving the 
book of its just proportions, with this strong de- 
nunciation upon the infractors of his rights : — 

Che Injury these Men do the Proprietor of this Work 
is a Practice all honest Men abhor, and he believes he 
may challenge them to shew the Difference between 
that and Robbery on the Highway, or Breaking open a 
House.” 

As it may not be generally known who the 
otfenders in this way were, I may here record 
that the famous Thomas Gent stands self-con- 
victed * of imitating the practice of Nat. Crouch, 
lias R. Burton, and melting down Robinson 
Crusoe into a twelve penny book. 

Gent seems to have been put up to this bit of 
piracy by his master, Edward Midwinter, and I 
find the identical copy among my Ch The 
title runs : — 

“ The Wonderful Life and most surprising Adventures 
of R. Crusoe of York, Mariner,” &c. “ Faithfully Epito- 
mized from the three volumes, and adorned with Cutts 
suited to the most remarkable stories.” 12mo. E. Mid- 
wiiter, N.D. 








Though not the first, ‘this abridgment seems 
to have been the favourite one. At all events it 
is the same as another I have, printed at Glasgow 


in 1762. J.0. 

First Hackney Coacues.—In a letter from 
G. Garrard to the Lord Deputy of ry Ba 
Strafford's Letters and Despatches, vol. 27.) 


may be read the following extract : 

“] cannot omit to mention any new thing that comes 
up amongst us, tho’ never so trivial: Here is one Captain 
Baily, he hath been a sea Captain, but now lives on the 
land, about this city, where he tries experiments. He 
hath erected, according to his ability, some four Hackney 
Coaches, put his men in a livery, and appointed them to 
stand at the May-Pole in the Strand, giving them in- 
structions at what rates to carry men into several parts 
of the Town, where all day they may be had. Other 
Hackney men seeing this way, they flocked to the same 
place, and perform their journies at the same rate. So 
that some tim es there is twenty of them together, which 
disperse up and down, that the y and others are to be had 
to be had by the Ww ater 


* See Life of Thomas Gent, 8v« rey 1832, p. 124. 


10. °60, 
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sid Everybody is much ple | For, whereas 
before Coaches could not be had but t rates, now a 
man may have « much chea 


This letter is dated Ist April, 1634; and from 
it may I think be inferred that h kney coaches, 
or 


and stands at cert 
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Queries. 

Mr. Bricgur any Tue Britisn Lion. — Mr. 
Bright is stated have given utterance to the 
following ec me iracteristic burst of sentiment: “The 
Britis! Li woul d to God the Br ute were dead ‘g 
Can any re eal rof “N, 7 Q.” inform me on what 
ecasion it was that Mr. Sright’s zeal so far over- 

me his discretion ? WirtraM J. Tuoms 

Dimip1atev Coronets.—In Segoing’s Armorial 
Universel (Paris, 1679), plate 82., are engraved 
the arms of the governors of the Duchies of Bur- 
gundy, Norm indy, and Guve nne, and of the 
counties of Flanders, Ch impagne, and Toulouse, 
impaling the arms of those provinces. In four 
cases out of the six the coronets plac« d above the 
shield are dimidiated : the dexter half (containing 
the personal arms of the governor) being orna- 
mented with the flewr-de-lisée coronet appro- 
priated to “les fils de France ;” while the sinister 
half is surmounted either by the strawberry leaves 
or pearls of that of a duke or count. The oflice 
of governor of the county of Flanders appears to 
have been vacant at the time, as the dexter half 
of the siield 1s left bla and the coronet of a 
count surmounts the whole. ‘The Due d’Espernon 
was governor of the Duchy of Burgundy, so that 
in his case there is no disparity between his per- 
sonal and official rank. Dimidiated arms are not 
very common, but I think dimidiated coronets are 
still less frequently met with. Can any of your 
correspondents furnish other examples ? J. W. 


Cots Arms. — Of what family of Cole are these 
arms? “ Per pale ermine and sable a fes 
tercharged.” The »y are given in all the printed 
Dictionaries of Arms, but without any oanie or 
other desiznat mm. Possi ly some of the r¢ aders 
f“N. & Q.” may be able to give answer to 

Sx ORPIO, 

Tue RB in Prescrirtions.— Has Dr. Millingen 
good authority for what he asserts with regard to 
this symbol ? _ 

“ Not only did the Ancients consider the Animal Crea- 
tion as constantly under Planetary Influence, but all 
Vegetable productions and Medicinal substances were 
subject to its laws. . Medicine at that period might 
have been called an Astronomic Sci nce; every meiicinal 
substance was undera specific it fluence, and to this day 
the R which precedes prescriptions, and is admitted to 
represent the first letter of Recipe, wae in fact the Symbol 





> coune 
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of Jupiter, under whose especial protection Medicines 
were exhibited. Every part of the body was then con- 
! r the influence of the Zodiacal Constellations, 
and Manilius gives us a description of their powers, 
dstron., i.” — Curiosities of Med ! Experience, Lond., 





LK iRIONNACH. 

Hrrarpic. — ‘lo what family belone the arms 
arg l ch Vv sa bet eo] thre buc ks" h ds ca- 
bossed ? H. 
FLAMBARD Brass at Harrow. —In the church 
of Harrow, Middlesex, still nains a fine sepul- 
chral brass presenting the figure, in life size, of 
John Flambard, one of an ancient family that left 


their name to a mai in that parish. He is ree 
presented in armour of about the date 1390. The 
i iptior sists of the t followin trange 
nd enien verses: — 
Jon me do rm Numinis ordine flam tum’lat’ 
Bard q®3} verbere sti; i fun’e hic tueatur.” 


The name « the deceas l, it wi l be ] ce ived, 
but, when that is 
one, what sense is there to be made of the rest ? 
Mr. Goven (Sepulchral Monuments, vol. ii. p. 
ceclxxvii.) offered the following translation : “ John 
dupe is buried under the middle of this marble, 
order of the Deity l Bard by the stroke of 
“ath by burial is here kept. 
"But the original reads me do not medio. Numi- 
nis ordine way have been intended for “ by the 
will of the Deity,” and “Stigis e funere” for “from 
the death of hell.” The second word of the second 
line is read guoque by Weever, Lysons, and Gough. 
Can it have stood for cujus ? In that case it would 


refer to Numinis, and cujus verbere might allude 
to the Me 


d out by syllables ; 









iator, “ by whose stripes we are healed.” 
Joun Govucu Nicnots. 

ORIGINAL QUARTOS OF SHAKSPEARE. —Thet Sale 
Cat ilogue David Mallet’s lil rary, 1766, con- 
tained nearly a compl te series of the original 
quartos of Shakspere’ 3p plays. rh y had formerly 
belonged to Dr. Warburton, who on Steevens’ 
publication in 1766, sold them to Payne the book- 
seller, from whom it is presume 1 Mallet procured 
them. 

The auction Catalogue from which I derive this 
Note (T. Jolley’s, Part vi. p. 46.) records that 
the serves of quartos sold in Mal! t's sale for 
37. 3s.!! 

Can this be confirmed by referenc 
Catalogue ? Epwarv F. RimsBautrt. 





a marked 


Heicguts or Mountains. — The heights of 
British mountains, hills, and table lands are fre- 
quently expressed in figures, and quoted as having 
been copied from the Ordnance Surv - Now, 
such heights are not expressed in the Ordn 
: * cy any ie yk 
exist entitled the “ Ordnance Survey "= -m 
what is its price, aud where can it be obtained ? 


We We 





Maps, 01 in only a few instances. 
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Portrait or Carverty. — In a volume en- 
titled Hermippus Redivivus : the Sage's Triumph 
over Old Age and the Grave (by John Campbell, 
LL.D.), edit. of 1748, is the following MS. note, 
dated May 28, 1784: — 

“ The person represented under the character of Her- 
mippus Redivivus was Calverly, celebrated dancing- 
master, whose sister for many years had a well-known 
school in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, where also Dr. 
Campbell resided. 
in the Dancing Sch 
ninety-one.” 


ol, then drawn at the great age of 


Is anything known of this portrait at the pre- 
sent time ? Epwarp IF. Rimpavct. 


ANGELS DANCING ON NEEDLES.— 

‘ This sort of oratory was the oratory of the sophists 
in the schools of the Byzantine empire, and later it was 
that of the colleges of J suits, and of the doctors of the Sor- 
bonne. Thomas Again us, ‘ the Eagle of Divines,’ was a 
master of the art, and has left a manual of it in eighte en 
volumes for such as desire to study it. Admired and 
idolized during his life, canonized after his death, the 
world owes him the invaluable information ‘ how many 
angels can comfortably dance on the point of a needle.’ 
Johannes Duns Scotus, the doctor subtilis, was Thomas's 
great rival, and demonstrated to three thousand scholars 
the Immaculate Conception.”"— Morning Advertiser, Feb. 
12, 1860. 

This poor joke, from incessant repetition, has 
become very tiresome, and ought to have rest. I 
shall be glad to know when it first appeared, and 
whether it is a pure invention, or founded on some 
misunderstood passage in Aquinas.* W. D. 


Morton Famity. — Information would oblige 
as to the parentage and pedigree of J i Morton, 
Esq. of Danesfield, co. Bucks, Chief - 
Chester, and M.P. for Abingdon, who died about 
the year 1786, when his widow (Elizabeth Tod- 
drell) sold the estate of Danesfield. The Mor- 


tons are also stated at one period to have held 


[* In Quodli bet I. Art. v., S. Thomas discusses the 
question, “ Utrum Angelus possit moveri de extremo ad 
extremum non transeundo per medium; ” as an objection 
to which he mentions the argument (afterwards to be 
knocked down) that nothing can occupy less space than 
an Angel, because an Angel is indivisible! And hence, in 
passing from end to end, the Angel, if he passed through 
the intervening space, would have to pass through an 
infinite succession of points (puncta), which is impossible! 

May not the idea of the Angelic Doctor’s countenancing 
the notion of Angels dancing on the point of a needle have 
originated in some misconception of this passage, which 





not only represents the Angels as infinitesimals, but makes | Scation for a seat ? F 
: | ficatne ‘ se . We 


express mention of points ? 

“ Infinita autem puncta sunt inter quoslibet 
minos motis. Si ergo necesse esset quod Angelus in suo 
motu pertransiret medium, oporteret quod pertransiret 
infinita; quod est impossibile.” 

For the “information” credited to S. Thomas respect- 
ing Angels dancing on the point of a needle, we have 
made good search in his works, but without finding any- 
thing that comes nearer than the above. Perhaps some 
of our readers, however, may be able to give us farther 
light.—Ep 


4 


There is now a painting of Calverly 


Justice of 
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a property c: alled Thackley i in Oxfordshire. The 
chief justice is presumed to have had a sister 
Henrietta, relict of a Yorkshire gentleman of the 
name of Jennings, and afterwards third wife of a 
Mr. Bartholomew Bruere ? C. 8, 


Tuomas Apy.—In 1656 Thomas Ady, M. A, 
published a curious work under the title of, 

A Candle in the Dark, or a Treatise concerning the 
Nature of Witches and Witchcraft; being Advice to 
Judges, Sheritfes, Justices of the Peace, and Grand Jury 
Men, what to do before they passe sentence on such as 
are arraigned for their Lives as Witches,” 
and he dedicated it “ To the Prince of the Kings 
of the Earth,” and intreats that the Holy Spirit 
may possess the understanding of whoever shall 
open the book. Are any other instances known 
of a book being dedicated to Almighty God, and 
is any thing known of the author, and was he in 
Iloly Orders ? Cato. 


Deacons’ Orpers anv Crerican M.P.’s.—Has 
a man in deacon’s orders all the rights and privi- 
leges of a Les except that of being elected 
Member of Parliament? I know the case of a 
man who, Pa r being ord: tined deacon, was’ pre- 
vented from taking priest’s orders from conscien- 
tious scruples, and is now a flourishing country 
solicitor. And I could mention a college Fellow, 
who, though ordained, has taken his M.D. degree, 
and is now I believe a practising physician. 

The bill to exclude those who had taken orders 
from seats in the House of Commons was passed, 
not, I think, because there was a feeling against 
clergymen becoming M.P.’s, but because it was a 
sure way of excluding Horne Tooke. It has, no 
doubt, occurred to many that a clergyman might 
sit in Parliament with less danger of neglecting 
his clerical functions than is incurred by the 


| many reverend gentlemen who are country squires 


or gentlemen farmers: nay more, it seems to be a 
growing conviction in certain quarters, that a 
sprinkling of clergy in the House would be pro- 
ductive of positive good to the nation, if not to 
themselves. There certainly is no objection to 


| dissenting ministers having seats in the House of 


} 
duos ter- 


Commons. 
Seeing that a Rev. Mr. Fawkes was nominated 
a few days ago for the county of Cork, may I ask 
if the ge »ntleman in question was a Catholic priest? 
If so, whether his being such would be a disquali- 
W. 


Dectienston or Nouns ny INTERNAL INFLEXION. 
—Can any of the philological contributors to 
“N. & Q.” (of whom there are some of distin- 
guished ability) give me any instances in the 
Teutonic and Norse dialects of what Zeuss calls 
interna flexio in nouns? We all know that in 
the Irish such inflexion is a law of grammar ; and 


strangely enough the Anglo-Saxon, though its 
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usual declensions are by increase, has some in- 
stances of the other kind: e.g. gos, ges; mus, 
rn . 5 . 
mys; toth, teth; boc, bee. The change by in- 
flexion, in all these instances, is from a broad to a 
slender vowel, H. C. U. 


Hlosrirats ror Lepers (2"* §. ix. 124.) — 
Eudo de Rye, the Dapifer or steward of William 
I., William IL, and Henry L, at the 
the latter founded a hospital for infirm people and 
lepers at Colchester, and dedicated it to St. Mary 
Magdalen. 

Can anyone inform me whether the same Eudo 
had any issue besides Margaret, who married 
William de Mandeville, father Geoffrey, the 
celebrated first Earl of Essex ? CueLsEGA. 





Queries with Answers. 


Creaninc Aquaria. — What is the best mode 
of removing confervoid growth from the 
an aquarium, so as to keep the glass quite clean ? 

M. R. D. 


[We are indebted to Mr. Luorp, who has done so 
much for lovers of natural history by his exertions in 
bringing to perfection the management of aquaria, for the 
following remarks : — 

“ Cleaning the Sides of Aquaria.—M. R. D. is informed, 
in answer to a question respecting the ‘ mode of removing 
confervoid growths fiom the sides of aquaria, so as to 
keep the glass quite clean,’ that, as these growths are 

iused by the action of the certain amount of 
= re . (even if it be not in excess), and to which aquaria 
are of necessity exposed in order to preserve the health of 
the in nhabit: ints, it is not possible to maintain the glass in 
astate free from the growths in question, except by a 
course of vigilant, constant, and tiresome scrubbing, es- 
pecially in warm, bright weather, when vegetation of 
these kinds proceeds apace, these observations having ap- 
plication to tanks possessing two, four, or nine sides of 
glass, when their figure is rectangular or multangular, 
and when their height is equal to or exceeding their 
breadth; and they apply also to the whole tribe of vase 
and cylindrical glasses which are converted into aquaria, 
It has been proposed to remedy the evil by the use of 
blinds or curtains of variously-coloured substances, but 
this is found to be ineffectual, as it excludes the light, 
and so ina gre at measure stops the evolution of « xygen. 
The employment of certain plant-eating snails, both ma- 
rine and freshwater, to consume the conferva, has also 
been recommended, but the creatures are too wayward in 
their habits to be of any practical service. 
siderations have, during the last two years, led to the 
very general abandonment of the tanks and vases of the 
kind described, and have brought into use other and 
better forms of tanks, in which (without any impediment 
to a distinct view of the interior) three sides are of slate, 
covered with rock-work, which slopes backward and up- 

ward from the front; and this front is alone of glass, and 
is reduced to such dimensions that the preservation of it 
in a perfec tly clean and bright state is a matter of no dif- 
ficulty. The conferva may thus be encouraged to grow 
upon the interior of the opaque sides to an extent which 
is quite under control; and so far from the growth being 
unsightly in such a situation, it is converted into a direct 
benefit, both as regards its appearance te the eye, in 


command of 


sides of 


light re- | 


These con- | 
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covering the rock-work with verdure, and as respects its 
presence as necessary to dec ompose the carbonic acid gas 
given off from the animals, for it is certain that no vege- 
tation evolves oxygen so copiously as conferva and the 
other plants which come spontaneously in tanks. Of 
conferva, indeed, it may be said, as it is said of fire, that 
it is ‘a very good servant, but a very bad master.’ Let 
such a vessel, therefore, be chosen for aquarian purposes 
as will permit the conferva to grow without being an an- 
novance (as it is) on transparent surfaces. It need not 
even then be permitted to grow too freely, as a newspaper 
or a handkerchief thrown over the glass cover of the 
tank, or over a portion of the cover, during the sunniest 
portion of the day, will effectually keep it under com- 
mand, There need be no fear that any such moderate 
checking of growth as this will have an ill effect on the 
animals, if the vessel is also so shallow as to expose a 
comparatively large surface of water to the atmosphere, 
and so to be enabled to absorb oxygen from that source 
as well as from vegetation. ‘This regulation of growth is 
farther to be carried out by choice “of aspect. Thus, in 
summer, windows facing the south, south-west, south- 
east, and west should be avoided, as being unfit for the 
reception of aquaria, and those having a northern, north- 
western, or north-eastern exposure should be adopted. 

“M.R. D. is fu: ther informed that an excessive growth 
of conferva does not stop by merely covering the glass of 
the objectionable tanks first mentioned, but it also con- 
verts the whole of the once clear water into a brownish- 
green opaque mass, much resembling pea-soup, and this 
very often in a short time, if the light be strong and the 
weather hot. The cure for this has been found to consist 
not only in the employment of vessels having their trans- 
parency and height much diminished, but in the forma- 
tion in them of a little chamber to which a part of the 
water has access, and which being thus kept constantly 
in a state of entire darkness, is also in a condition of com- 
plete clearness, and yet, by its being ever in active com- 
munication with the other part of the water, not in the 
dark, it, by a compensating action, maintains the whole 
of the fluid in a perfectly limpid condition. 

“These various improvements have been gradually 
effected since the autumn of 1857, and they have given 
to aquarian science a systematic certainty of action never 
before realised W. Atronrp Liorp, 

“19. Portland Road, 

Regent’s Park, London, W. 
March 2, 1860.” 





Eart Nucent’s Lines. —In The New Found- 
ling poe, areca Wit, 1784, are the following lines 
by Earl Nugent: 

« She's better, sure, than Scudamore, 
Who, while a Duchess, play’d the wh—re, 
As all the world has heard; 
Wiser than Lady Harriet, too, 
Whose foolish match made such ado, 
And ruin’d her and Beard.” 


I want the history of the above two ladies. The 
first was Duchess of Norfolk, and the latter mar- 
ried a player. That is all I know about them. I 
wish to have full particulars of both their cases. 

W. D. 


[The first frail lady noticed by the Earl was Frances 
Sc demene of Holme Lacy, co. Hereford, born in 1711, 
and married, first, Henry Somerset, third Duke of Beau- 
fort, on 28th June, 1729, who obtained a divorce from his 
consort for adultery with Lord Talbot, on 2nd March, 
1743-4, Horace Walpole, writing to Sir Horace Mann, 








on 10th June, 1742, says, “ The process is begun against 
her Grace of Beaufort, and articles exhibited in Doctors’ 
Lady Townshend [ Harrison] has had them 
opied, and lent them to me 


co} 
to your heart's content, to the 
delect b le reading.” 


Commons 


h of the child, and 
his repudiated lady, after 
married, secondly, to Col. 





much 
the death of the Duke, was 
Charles Fitzroy, natural son of the Duke of Grafton, by 
whom she left a daughte r, Frances, who became the wife 
of Charles Howard, llth Duke of Norfolk. 

lhe other lady noticed bv Earl Nugent was Lady Hen- 


rietta, onlv daughter of James, first Earl Waldegrave, 





born 2nd Jar 716-17, and was married, first, to the Hon. 
Edward Herbert, only brother to the Mat rquis of Powis, 
on 7th July, 1734 Becoming a widew, she married, 


secondly, in 1738-9, John Beard, the leading creat singer 
at Covent Garden theatre, of which he was for some time 
one of the patentees. Lady Henrietta died 31st May, 
1753, and Beard erected to her memory a handsome pyra- 


midal monument, expressive of his love and sorrow 





Bisuor Latimer. — Has any relationsh ip 1 
connexion ever been traced between the family 
of Queen Catharine Parr and that of xe .. 
lent Reformer? His father was, we are told, 
Thurcaston, Leicestershire ; and though Foxe F~ 
him a husbandman, he would appear to have been 
“ well to do in the world,” as the expression is. I 
any details re specting 


should also 

that place, or the family of the Reformer. Are 

there any local traditions of him, or allusions in 
( S. M.S. 


county topographies, &c 


this ¢ 


be obligéd by 


Many families of the name of Latimer were of great 
note in Leicestershire; but there does not appear to have 
been any relationship between the Reformer and the 
Queen of Henry VIII. Katharine Parr married for her 
second husband John Neville Lord Latimer, whose ma- 
ternal ancestors were the Latimers, lords of Corby and 
Shenstone The heiress of this family, marrying John 
Lord Neville, of Raby and Middleham, became the 
mother of Ralph Neville, Earl of Westmorland, 
fifth son, by Joanna Beaufort, 
Duke of Lan took the title of Lord Latimer, and 
married the — daughter and co-heiress of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. From this pair John 
Neville, Lord L utimer, Katharine’s husband, was the 
fourth in descent. (Hopkinson’s MSS. quoted in Strick- 
land's Queens of England.) In the first Sermon preached 
by Hugh Latimer before King Edward VI., on March 8, 
1549, he gave the following curious account of his 
parentage * My father was a yeoman, and had no lands 
f his own; onely he had a farme of three or four pounds 
a year at the uttermost; and hereupon he tilled so much 
t halfe a dozen men. He had walk for an hundred 


whose 
daughter of John of Gaunt, 
ister, 





as kep 


«) 
sn 


ep; and my mother milked thirty kine. He was able, 
ul did finde the King an harness, with himself and his 
- rse, whilest he came unto the place that he should 


receive the King’s wages 
harness when he 


I can remember I buckled his 
went to Black-heath Field. He kept 
me to school; or else I had not been able to have preached 
before the King’s Majestie now. He married my sisters 
with five pounds, or twenty nobles, a piece: so that he 
brought them up in godliness and fear of God. He kept 

hospitallity for his poor neighbours, and some almes he 
gave tothe poor. And all this he did of the 
where he tha 


same farme 
t now hath it payeth sixteen pounds by the 
year and more,and is not able to do any thing for his 
Prince, for himself, hor for his children, or give a cup of 
drink to the poor.” For some interesting particulars of 
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LINTAGEL. In The Times of Sept. 23, 1859, 
there was an article upon the return of Capt. Sir 
F. L. M'Clintock’s expedition ‘in the writer 


this celebrated Ri 


Leicester shire, lll. 


1, wher 





last the mystery of Franklin’s fate is solved... . 
Jlences and sympathies of a nation accompany 
the sorrows of his widow and the griefs of his friends, but 
it is not altogether out of place for the country to express 
its satisfaction that the lives of brave sailors were not 


bhe cona 


uselessly sacrificed in a series of expeditions which should 
have borne for their motto *H P ing against hope.” So 
f sfactory to know the ‘ final search’ has proved 


Har it 18 Sal 
’ 


there can be no 
Tintagel to 


that Sir Joun PRANKLIS is dead, Alas! 
longer those sad waili from an imaginary 
s that an ARTHUR still live 
numerous Readers fur- 
sion in the last 
J. H. W. 
ost probably, when 
Morte 


- ide the « l 
Can you or any of your 
r exp sition of the allu 


Tintagel, its wailings, &c. 


nish a cle 
sentence t« 


rhe writer of the above passage, 
he | nned it, had the following lines in Tennyson’s 
d’ Arthur floating in his mind: 
‘Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 
Beneath them; and descending they were ware 
That all the de with stately forms 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream — by these 
Vhree Queet , and from them 
rose 
A cry that shiver'd to the tingli iq stars, 
ind as it were one voice, and agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind. that shrills 


ks were dense 


with crow! of gold — 


All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 
Or hash come, since the sr sey world.” 
ttle of Camlan (Camelford), 
a spot not far removed from "ie istle of Tintagel, to the 
chapel of which Tennyson, in the poem just quoted, 
makes Sir Bedivere convey his wounded lord: 


King Arthur fell in the 


“ And bore him to a chapel nigh the field ; 
A broken chancel with a broken cross, 
That stood on a dark strait of barren land.” 
The above passages, taken in connexion with one of 
the earliest Welsh traditions—- 
* Anoeth bydd bedd y Arthur’ 
(Unknown is the grave of Arthur), 
will fully explain the allusion of The Times’ writer 


‘A wert sHeet,” etc. —Can any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” suggest the meaning of the last two 
lines of the first verse of Allan Cunningham's 
song, “ A wet sheet and a flowing sea”? The lines 
run thus :— 

“ Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee.” 

A lee-shore is that #0 which the wind blows 
from the sea; it is, therefore, difficult to under- 
stand how a sailing vessel can leave “ Old England 
on the lee.” E. V. 





[The wind, it is evident, crosses the line of the good 


ship’s course. She is working to w ndward. With the aid 
of a wet sheet and favouring tide, she rapidly leaves Old 
England on the lee. And by the same token, if other 


sailing ships that cannot work to windw: " d are in com- 
pany, she will soon leave them hull-down. ] 
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‘Tae Urercer Tex Tnovsanp.”—A friend states 
that this expression is now often used, and begs 
information as to its origin and signification. 

S. M. S. 


1 the United 


‘The expression i ipposed to come frot 
Americanisms, t¢ 


States, and is said by Bartlett, in his 
have been invented by that talented and amusing writer 
N. P. Willis. 

“THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND, and contracted Tun 
UPPER TEN: the aristocr ] 





the upper circles of ¢ 
large cities, A phrase iby N. P. Will 

“¢The seats for the first night are already many of 
them engaged; and engaged, too, by the very cream of 
ur upper te n.’—Letter from Philad. N. ¥. Herald.’ 

With “ Upper Ten,” ef. “ Upper Crust.” 

“Upper Crust. The aristocracy; the higher circles. 

“*] want you to see Peel, Stanley, Graham, Shiel, 
Russell, Mac aul ay, old Joe, and so on, They are all upper 
vust here.—Sum Slick in Enaland.”’) 








Replies, 
COLONEL FREDERICK 
(2™ S. viii. 399. 502. ; ix. 93.) 
The query of A. A. having brought into notice 
this unfortunate gentleman, I transcribe a few 
memoranda respecting him from my Soho and its 


Associations, a work which I am now preparing 


for the press. 

In early life Colonel Frederick was secretary to 
the great Frederick, King of Prussia, but he was 
treated by that monarch with such proud 
i tired of the service, and 
taire and other profligate 
philosophers were suffered to converse with the 

t table, while Frederick was obliged to 
retire to a corner of the roo At length, having 
applied to the Duke of Wirtemberg, to whom 
his father was related, he was offered protection 
at his court. When he informed the King of 
Prussia of this arrangement, the latter said, “ Ay, 
you may go, it is fit that one beggar should live 
with another.” The colonel afterwards joined his 
father during his adversity in this country, and 

ipported himself as a teacher of languages, for 
which he was well qualified. 

He used to relate that while his father was in 
the King’s Bench Prison for debt, Sir John 
Stewart was a fellow prisoner on the same ac- 
count. The latter had a turkey presented to him 
by a friend, and he invited King Theodore and 
his son to partake of it. Lady Jane Douglas was 
of the party. She had her child, and a girl with 
her as a maidservant, to carry the child; she 
lived in an obscure lodging at Chelsea. In the 
evening, Colonel Frederick offered to attend her 
home, and she accepted his courtesy. The child 
was carried in turn by the mother, the girl, and 
the colonel. On their journey he said there was a 
slight rain, and common civility would have 
induced him to call a coach, but that he had no | 
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money in his pocket, and he was afraid that Lady 
Jane was in the same predicament. He was 
therefore obliged to submit to the suspicion of 
churlish mness or poverty, and to content 
himself with occasionally carrying the child to 
the end of the journey : 

This, alas! was not the first time that the son 
f King Theodore had been in want of a shilling. 
He related to the late John Taylor, of “Sun” 
celebrity, that he was once in so much distress, 
that when he waited the result of a petition at 
the Court of Vienna, he had actually been two 
days witl out food. On the third day a lady in 
attendance on the Court, whom he had previously 
addressed on the subject of his petition, observing 
his languid and exhausted state, offered him some 
refreshment; he of course consenting. She 
ordered him a dish of chocolate with some cakes, 
which rendered him more able to converse with 
her; in a short-time they conceived a regard for 
each other, and were afterwards married. — 

The lady, it is supposed, died a few years after 
their m irriage, The colonel had two children by 
her; the boy became an officer in the British 
army, and was killed in the American War; the 
girl was, I fancy, the “ Miss Frederick” who sang 
it some of the fashionable concerts towards the 
latter part of the last century. She married a 
person n imed ( larke, but what became of her or 
her children I have not been able to ascertain. 
Mr. Taylor relates that in a short interview he 
had with her, after her father’s melancholy death, 
she showed him the great seal and some regalia of 
the crown of Corsica, which her grandfather had 





retained in the wreck of his fortunes. 

When Prince Poniatowski, who was afterwards 
Stanislaus, the last King of Poland, was in this 
country, his chief companion was Colonel 
Frederick. They were accustonn d to walk to- 
gether round the suburbs of the town, and to dine 
at a tavern or common eating-house. On one 
occasion the prince had some bills to discount in 
the city, and took Frederick with him to transact 
The prince remained at Batson’s 
Cornhill, while the colonel was 
Some impediment oc- 


the business. 
Coftiee-house, 
employed on the bills. 
curred, which prevented the affair from being 
settled that day, and they proceeded on their 
usual walk before dinner round Islington. After 
their walk they went to Dolly's, in Paternoster 
Row. Their dinner was beef-steaks, a pot of 
porter, and a bottle of port. The bill was pre- 
sented to the prince, who on looking over it said 
it was reasonable, and handed it to Colonel 
Frederick, who concurred in the same opinion, 
und returned it to the prince, who desired him to 
pay. “I have no money,” said Frederick. “ Nor 
have I,” said the prince. ‘ What are we to do? 9 
he added Frederick paused a few moments, 
then desiring the prince to remain until he 
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returned, left the place, pledged his watch at the 
nearest pawnbroker’s, and thus discharged the 
reckoning. 

The prince after he became monarch of Poland 
occasionally kept up an intercourse with Colonel 
Frederick, and in one of his letters asked the 
latter if he remembered when they were “ in 
pawn at a London tavern.” 

In the latter portion of his life this unfortu- 
nate man was induced by an acquaintance to 
accept two notes. 
justice at that time, died before the notes became 
due, and Colonel Frederick, seeing that he should 
be responsible without any pecuniary resource, 
and apprehensive of confinement in a gaol, formed 
the desperate design of shooting himself. 

“ The Colonel (says the authority already quoted— 
John Taylor's Records of my Life, ii.227.) by his constant 
reading of classic authors, had imbued his mind with a 
kind of Roman indifference of life. He arose generally 
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The man who was a trading | 


very early in the morning, lighted the fire when the | 


season required it, cleaned his boots, prepared himself for 
a walk, took his breakfast, then read the classical 
authors until it was time to take exercise and visit his 
friends, This even tenour of life might have continued for 
many years, if he had not unfortunately put his hand to 
the bills in question ; but the prospect of a hopeless 
privation of liberty, and the attendant evils and horrors of 
a gaol, operated so strongly upon his mind, habituated to 
ancient Roman notions, as to occasion the dreadful ter- 
mination of his life by suicide,” 

A petition to the British Government to take 
into consideration his condition, is still extant in 
the handwriting of Colonel Frederick. It is dated 
from Greek-street, 1783. 

It will ever be a disgrace to this country that 
poor Theodore, who had actually been elected 
King of Corsica by the people, and his son, should 
have been suffered to live among us in beggary, 
while Pascal Paoli, who had no such pretensions, 
but more powerful friends, should have been 
amply provided for. Epwarp F, Rimpavctt. 





A QUESTION IN LOGIC. 
(24 S. ix. 25.) 

Four answers have been received. Among 
them a part of the true connexion of the proposi- 
tions is found: but in no one of them is it all to 
be seen. That connexion is that the three pro- 
positions are identical: each one of them means as 





[24 S, IX. Mar. 10. °60, 





the question about the existence or non-existence 


of the terms named in the propositions. If there 
were no masters in existence, for example, or if a 
certain individual had no master, the questions of 
truth or falsehood, relation or want of relation, 
which would thence arise, have nothing to do with 
the Jogical connexion of the forms of enunciation 
used. ‘Io get this difficulty clear out of the way, 
suppose every person mentioned to have both 
masters and servants, superiors and_inferiors, 
parents and children. The reader will also re- 
member that it was postulated that no such thing 
as equality is to be allowed to exist. 

I have to show that each of the propositions 
gives the two others. It will be enough to take 
one, and from it to prove the other two. I shall 
take the second, and from it prove the first and 
third. 

From the second to prove the first. 

Assume the second. If then the master of a 
parent were in any case an inferior, every servant 
of the master of the parent would be the servant 
of an inferior, and among them the parent himself. 
That is, a parent would be the servant of an in- 
ferior ; which contradicts the assumption. Con- 
sequently, in no case is the master of a parent 
an inferior ; which is the first proposition. 

From the second to prove the third. Assume 
the second. If the inferior of a child of X were 
a master of X, X would be the servant of the 
inferior of a child of X. If that child be Y, the 
parent of Y would be the servant of the inferior 
of Y ; which contradicts the assumption. lence 
any inferior of a child is not a master. 

The reader may by similar steps prove 2 and 3 
from 1, or 1 and 2 from 3. 

Next, what is the theorem which is here applied? 
I cannot enunciate it without strange symbols. 
If L represent a relation of any kind, let L-verse 
represent its converse relation. Thus, when L 
represents parent, L-verse represents child. If 
X be an L of Y, then Y is an L-verse of X. 
Again, when two relations are contrary — that is, 
one or other existing in every case, but never 
both—let them be denoted as in L and none. 
The theorem is then as follows: —If a third re- 
lation can always be predicated of the combina- 
tion of other two, then the same may be said if 


| one of the combining relations be changed into its 


much as either of the other two, and no more. | 


The three propositions are: 

1. A master of a parent is a superior. 

2. A servant of an inferior is not a parent. 

3. An inferior of a child is not a master. 

I might write a long chapter on the connexion 
of these propositions. ‘To avoid this, I will ad- 
vert to only one of the difficulties which often stand 
in the way. 
of two propositions, we have nothing to do with 


~ 


In examining the logical dependence | 


converse, and the other two be contraverled— 
changed into their contraries—and made to 
change places. That is, the three following asser- 
tions are identical : — 

1. Every L of an M is an N. 

2. Every L-verse of a non-N is a non-M. 

3. Every non-N of an M-verse is a non-L. 

This theorem was stated, so far as I know for 
the first time, in my recently published Syllabus 
of a proposed system of Logic. It belongs to the 
forms of thought the analyses of which the logis 
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cians exclude from logic, upon grounds opposed 
in that syllabus and in the writings to which it 
refers. 

It has nevertheless been virtually applied, 
though wholly unseen, in the famous reductio ad 
impossibile by which the syllogisms denominated 
Baroko and Bokardo are reduced to that deno- 
minated Barbara. A. De MorGan 





GLOUCESTER CUSTOM, 
(2™4 S. ix. 124.) 

J. Cuenevix Frosr inquires when it was the 
custom of the city of Gloucester to present to the 
sovereign at Christmas a lamprey-pie with a 
raised crust, and when it was left off? The eus- 
tom is of great antiquity, and certainly existed in 
the present century, for persons living recollect an 
old lady named Darke who used to prepare lam- 
preys for the purpose; and it probably continued 
down to the change of the corporation under the 
Municipal Corporation Act. As Henry L, of 
lamprey-loving celebrity, frequently held his court 
during Christmas at Gloucester, the custom may 
have originated in his time. In 1530, the Prior 
of Lanthony at Gloucester sent “ cheese, carp, and 
baked lampreys” to Henry VIII. at Windsor, for 
which the bearer received twenty shillings (Annals 
of Windsor by Tighe and Davis, p. 562.). 

During the Commonwealth it appears from the 
following entry in the Corporation Minutes that 
the pie was sent to the members for the city : — 

“ Item. Paid to Thomas Suffield, cook, for lamprey- 
pies sent to our Parliament Men, £08 00 00.” 

In 1752 it appears to have been the custom to 
present a lamprey-pie to the Prince of Wales, as 
appears by Mr. Jesse’s book, George Selwyn and 
his Contemporaries, vol. i. p. 153., where is printed 
the following letter from Mr. Alderman Harris to 
George Selwyn, then M.P. for Gloucester : — 

“ Gloucester, 15 January, 1752. 

“ Sir, 

“ At the request of Mr. Mayor, whose extraordinary 
hurry of business will not afford him leisure to write him- 
self, 1 am desired to acquaint you that by the Gloucester 
waggon, this week, is sent the usual present of a lamprey- 
* from this Corporation to his Royal Highness the 

rince of Wales. It is directed to you; and I am further 
to request the favour of you to have the same presented 
with the compliments of this body, as your late worthy 
father used to do. : 

“Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
© Gas. HARRIS. 

“P.S. The waggoner’s inn is the King’s Head in the 
Old Change.” 

Mr. Harris was an eminent citizen of Glouces- 
ter. He was sheriff in 1732, during his father’s 
mayoralty, and mayor in 1746 and 1757; and he 
appears to have been much esteemed by the Sel- 
wyn family. It appears also by the following 
letter (vol. ii. p. 24.), which, if not too irrelevant 
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| to the Query, may perhaps be deemed amusing 


enough for insertion, that there was in that age 
a reciprocity of good things between town and 
country : — 
“ Thomas Bradshaw, Esq., to George Selwyn. 
“ Hampton Hall, 30 July, 1766. 
“ Dear Sir, 
“1 have heard by accident that you want a turtle for 
a respectable alderman of Gloucester, and I am happy 
that it is in my power to send you one in perfect health, 
and which I am assured by a very able turtle-eater ap- 


| pears to be full of eggs. 


“T am, with great haste, dear Sir, 
“Your most faithful humble servant, 
“Tuos. BRapsnaw.” 

If this turtle was an acknowledgment for a 
lamprey-pie, the alderman made a better exchange 
than the Earl of Chester, who gave King John a 
good palfrey for one lamprey the king had given 
him (Rotuli de Oblatis et Finibus tempore R. Johan- 
nis)—a striking proof, if indeed the exchange were 
a voluntary one, of the great delicacy lampreys 
were then considered to be. 

If your correspondent is interested in Glouces- 


| ter, he will find other amusing references to the 


city in Mr. Jesse’s book, vol. ii., p. 272.; vol. iv., 
pp. 362. 383. Joun J. Power. 





It was formerly the custom to send to the king 
the first lamprey caught in the river, at the com- 
mencement of the season. It was stewed, that 
being the best way of cooking this fish. Some 
years ago, i. e. from 1800 to 1806, a relation of 
mine lived in Gloucester, and from her I received 
the knowledge of this custom. During that 
period the lamprey was cooked at the mayor's 
house; and an old woman, who had been a famous 
cook, and went by the name of “ Cook Harris,” 
always went to stew it, receiving a guinea as fee 
for her labour. Latterly, on account of her age, 
she was fetched from the almshouses (where she 
resided) in a sedan-chair. If this custom is dis- 
continued, it is, I suppose, owing to the change 
under the Municipal Act. I always understood 
that some charter for fishing was held by this ser- 
vice. 

Another custom at Gloucester may here be no- 
ticed. At the Spring Assizes a lamb was sent to 
the judges’ lodgings ; the animal was killed at the 
first butcher's in the city, and exhibited for a few 
hours elegantly dressed with flowers and blue rib- 
bons, the inside being entirely filled with flowers. 
I fancy this was sent by the corporation, but I do 
not know whether the custom is continued. E.S. W. 


Fictitious Pepicrees: Burrs (2" S. ix. 149.) 
—Being absent from home I am not able to refer 
tothe last volume of “N. & Q.,” and forget what was 
there said of the Butts of Congleton, but as Mr. 
Martruews seems to have confidence that they 
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mythical personages,” I could wish to 
points—first to in- 


are not 
draw his attention to three 
quire whether the “lady possessor” that he speaks 
of was Harriet Lady Cotgreave ? secondly, was 
the gentleman who “ courteously communicated 
with him in 1852" Mr. William Sidney Spence ? 
and thirdly, to beg him to note that the statement 
said to be derived from Camden about “ being 
slain fighting, &c.,.” is word for word a repetition 
(except so far as the mother is concerned, and 
with a few changes rung in the quarterings) of 


what was attributed to one of my name, a de- | 


cidedly “ mythical personage,” in a communica- 
tion of 1848. 

I can only repeat my recommendation of last 
week, to test the matter by a search among the 
Randle Holme MSS. in the British Museum; 
though I fairly own as respects my own case, I 
should, even if such extracts were found, con- 
tinue sceptical of their truth, unless there were 
very authentic proofs indeed of the authority of 
Camden. Monson. 

Torquay. 


Nicnots’ Leicestrersuime (2" S, ix. 142.)— 
Mr. Saville Hyde, of Quorndon Hall, Leicester- 
shire, was the representative of the ancient family 
of Hvde, to whom Hyd Park once belonged. 
His death took place some time about 1830, but 
as I am now absent from home I cannot refer to 
the exact date. Mr. Hyde's sale took place at 
Quorndon very soon after his decease, when his 
library, which was very valuable, was disposed of. 
The eight volumes of Nichols’s Leicestershire were 
bought by my father, the late Edward Manners, 
of Goadby Hall, Leicestershire. The note inside 
one of the volumes in the possession of Vix is 
in his handwriting. 

The four volumes which your Correspondent 
inguires about are my property, and are in my 
possession. I shall be very glad if Vix will 
favour me with a private communication, and 
address it to Goadby Hall, Melton Mowbray. 

Lovisa Jutta Norman, 


“Don Qurxore” 1x Spanisn (2° S. ix. 146.) 
— Your correspondent will find some valuable 
notices of the early editions of Don Quixote in 
Ford's Hand-book for Spain, vol. ii. 315., pre- 
ceded by some very able remarks on the work 
enerally, on the character of Don Quixote and 
Ris Squire, and on the locality of their adventures. 
Francis Trencu. 


Soirep Books (2™ S. ix. 103.)—Having in my 
time done something in the way of restoring old 
books, I can advise J. N. of a very simple plan. 
Take the book to pieces, if much stained: if not, 
take - out only the leaves that most require 
cleansing. Lay a sheet or a few leaves in a large 
earthenware dish, and pour on them boiling water. 
Let them lie for six or eight hours, then take 
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them out and lay between clean blotting-paper till 
dry. Many a rare old print, full of foxy stains 
and time marks, have I restored to a beautiful 
freshness by this simple process. A drop or two 
of muriatic acid may sometimes be added, but 
there is a risk in using any acid when the fabrie 
is aged. Connoisseurs in prints and books should 
practise the method with old fly-leaves first, to 
acquire expertness in the handling of the wet 


leaves. Sarrcey Titcerp. 


Terminations In “-NeEss” (2°¢ S. vii. 386. 
viii. 388.) —I beg to offer my best thanks to Mr 
Pisney THompson for his courteous reply. Clay- 
ness, Clee Ness, or Cleaness, is laid down in Tuke's 
(1787), Smith's (1804), and Greenwood’s (1817) 
maps. These authorities place it in Bradley- 
Haverstoe W apentake, at the mouth of the 
Humber. I also find Skitterness in Yarborough 
Hundred. So that there are four places, at least, 
with the above affix in the county of Lincoln. 

Wa. Marruews. 


Cowgill. 


Anperson Faminy (2”' S. ix. 89.) — Allow me 
to p int out a singular mistake of a contributor 

-Anon. has metamorphosed James Anderson the 
concoctor of the Royal Genealogies into James 
Anderson the Scotch Postmaster-General, whose 
Diplomata Scotia is, and will always be, deserv- 
edly held in the highest estimation by all historical 
students. 

It is not supposed that there was any relation- 
ship between the two: but as to this I cannot be 
positive. This much is certain, that our James 
had only one sister, who married Pitcairn of 
Dreghorn, from whom the historian of Charles V 
is descended, and no brother, at least none that 
survived for any time. The father was a Presby- 
terian clergyman in Lanarkshire, and he probably 
had a brother, who was the father of the indi- 
vidual styled cousin by the diplomatist, a London 
merchant who lived on the best terms with his 
relative, and was of great service to the family. 

Decanatus CuristTianitatis (2° §. viii. 415. 
539.)—The use of this title to part of the diocese 
of Worcester is not a solitary one. It appears on 
other maps attached to the Valor Ecclesiasticus 
applied to the cities of Exeter and Lincoln and 
the town of Leicester, small districts under the 
shadow, as it were, of the Cathedral,—for Leicester 


was also once the seat of a bishop's see,—and dif- 
fering in those respects from the one in W arwick- 
shire, which, besides its remoteness, was as large 


in extent as many an archdeaconry. 

The etymology of Barlichway, m ntioned in 
the question as the civil division about corre- 
sponding in limits with the ecclesiastical, is some- 
what singular, being from three Saxon words im- 
plying “ the naked-corpse-road,” and, whether it 
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were so called from the habit of « Xposure or the 
mere act of carrying bodies in that condition, it 
seems to indicate a state of h athenism ill com- 
orting with the idea suggested by the reply of T. 
a of a staff of clergy constantly ¢ mployed and 
resident in it, however such might have been the 
ease in the three other instance 

Could the period be fixed of the introduction 
of an appellation so exceptionably distinctive ? 
And is the reason given for its application in the 
instance first pointed out reconcilable with the 
difference of circumstances above adverted to? 

J. 8. 
Birmingham. 


REFRESHMENT FOR CLERGYMEN (2" S. ix. 24.) 
—In some of the “City Churches” in London 
(St. Dionis Backchurch, for instance) wine and 
biscuit is liberally provided in the vestry every 
Sunday for the officiating clergyman at the ch: 
of the parish. And on occasions of * cha y 
sermons,” when the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress and certain members of the Cor ’ 
tion attend in state to hem some po} ular 
preacher, wine, cake, and biscuit is handed round 
by direction of the churchwardens to a rT 
have the entrée of the vestry at the conclusion ot 
the Morning Service, while the amount of the 
collection is being ascertained. LONDINENSIS. 





Supervisor: MisTAKES IN READING OLD Docv- 
ments (2% S. ix. 90, 91.)—I met the words 
“supervisor aut supervisores” the other day in a 
conveyance of 1680 in the sense of “ survivor or 
survivors.” There could be no doubt about the 
reading, as the words were written at full length 
and with the long s ({)in each case, and other 
documents relating to the same had “ superstes 
aut superstites.” rhe same set of deeds added 
another to the thousands of instances of mistakes 
made in the transcription of such documents by 
persons unacquainted with local names, or who 
cannot read the characters. A copy had been 
made of one in a somewhat modern hand, in 
which one of the witnesses’ names figured in one 
place as “Jo. Birkes” (which was right), and in 
another as “Jo. Skerles:” whilst “ Va. (i.e. Va- 
lentine) Hurt” figured as Th. Hurt. There are 
numbers of such instances in the printed public 
records, as those who consult them know to their 
sorrow. The following came lately under my own 
notice: the Sitwells of Renishaw are described 
in one place as of Kemshaw. In the Index to the 
Hun lred Rolls, North Ecclesfield is entered under 
N, as if one word, and not at all under EB. 

J EK astwoop. 

Pets pe Renictevses (2"¢ S. ix. 90.) — I hav: 
heard my late father say that these were the lightest 
Possib e speci s of pancake of about the size of a 
crown piece, and that they appeared on the tables 
of the nobility till the end of the last century. 
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They were made by dropping a single drop of th 
thinnest possible batter into the frying-pan, which 
caused the batter to rise up very hollow and very 
thin, and to become very crisp—such were pets 
de religieuses. F. A. CaRRINGTON. 


Ogbourne St. George. 


Crinotine: “ Pron-Pion ” (2"4 S, ix. 83.) 
The derivation of this first word, already given in 
“N. & Q.,” appears satisfactory : perhaps, how- 
ever, it may be admissible to state that a news- 
paper paragraph assigns the first idea of weaving 
horsehair into petticoats to a Parisian modiste — 
Madame Crinoline 

A correspondent of The Examiner deduces 
* plon-plon” from the old French name for a duck 
that ducked its head. Plongeon is ¢ rtainly diver, 
sea-mew. Rn. F. SKErcHLeY. 





Crispin ‘Tucker (2% §S. ix. 11.) —In the 
Chronicles of London Bridge, Smith & Elder, 
1827, Crispin Tucker is mentioned (p. 391.) as 
“a waggish bookseller and author of all-work — 
the owner of halt a shop on the east side o1 London 
Bridge, under the Southern gate.” At p. 392. 
the reader is referred to the eighth and ninth 
chapters of Wine and Walnuts, London, 1825, for 
“ An amusing account of Dean Swift's and Pone’s 
visits and conversations with Crispin Tucker.” 

F.L. 

ApAM pvE Carponne tt (2"4 S. ix, 24.) — This 
gentleman was the author of Numismata Scotia, 
and the Picturesque Antiquities of Scotland. He 
came into possession of property in Northumber- 
land in rather a curious way: 
upon his friend Mr. Lawson of Chirton and Cram- 
lington, he found him in the act of making his 
will, and to avoid disputes entailing his estates on 
several relatives in succession. Mr. de Cardonnell, 
by way of a joke, asked Mr. Lawson to put him 
at the end of the entail, which he consented to do. 
In process of time, by the death of those named 
before him, Mr. De Cardonnell succeeded to the 
property, and served the oflice of high sheriff for 
the county. What was his connexion with Burns 
I must leave to others to ascertain. His eldest 
son Mansfeldt de Cardonnell Lawson, Esq., died 
without issue at Acton House, Northumberland, 
November 2lst, 1838. E. H. A. 


calling one day 


Dvutcu-Born Citizens or Lonpon (2" S. ix. 
64.) — By force of various statutes a person born 
out of her Majesty's dominions, his father, or 
grandfuther by the father’s side, being a watural- 
orn subject, js no alien, but is himself a natural- 

66. s. 3., 


born subject. By the Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 
& person born out of her Majesty's dominions, of 


r 


a mother being a natural-born subject, may herit 
land, or take it by devise or purchase ; im no o he? 
respect, however, is he or she to be considered a 
natural-born subject. Perhaps it would be as 
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well to explain here a few of the disabilities 
under which aliens labour. Aliens are incapable 
of taking by descent or inheriting; and since they 
have no inheritable blood in them, they can have 
no heirs. At common law, too, aliens could not 
be the channels of descent, but by 11 & 12 Will. 
IIL. c. 6. all persons, being natural-born subjects 
of the sovereign, may inherit and make their titles 
by descent from any of their ancestors, lineal or 
collateral, although their father or mother, or 
other ancestor, by, from, through, or under whom 
they derive their pedigrees were born out of the 
King’s allegiance. This statute is modified by 
25 Geo. IL. c. 39., which provides that no right of 
inheritance shall accrue by virtue of the last- 
mentioned statute to any persons whatsoever, 
unless they are in being, and capable of taking 
as heirs at the death of the person last seized. 
In case, however, lands shall descend to the 
daughter of an alien, such descent shall be set 
aside in favour of a posthumous or after-born 
brother; or the estate shall be divided with an 
after-born sister or after-born sisters, according 


to the usual rule of descents by the common law. | 


By section 5 of the statute of Victoria referred to 
above, an alien, being the subject of a friendly 
state, may hold any lands, houses, or other tene- 
ments, for the purpose of occupation by him or 
his servants, or for the purpose of any business, 
trade, or manufacture, for a term not exceeding 
twenty-one years, as fully as if he were a natural- 
born subject, except as to the right to vote at the 
election of members of parliament. J. A. Pw. 


Arcutepiscopan Mirres anp ILats (2™ S. ix. 
67.) — May not the custom of adorning the mitres 
of archbishops with a ducal coronet have taken its 
rise from the circumstance that the tiara of the 
Pope is ornamented with three coronets, while 
that of the Patriarchs is similarly decorated with 
two. The next grade (Archbishops) would seem 
naturally entitled to one. 

I have, however, never seen the arms of any 
foreign ecclesiastic timbred with a mitre rising 
from a coronet, though a coronet is by no means 
uncommonly placed above the shicld and under 
the hat. 

In the description of the external ornaments of 
the arms of the French archbishops given in Simon's 
Armorial Général de [Empire Francais, 1 find 
they were to be “surmontés d'un chapeau rouge 
4 larges bords avec des cordons de soie de méme 
couleur.” Is there a mistake here, or did Napo- 
leon really arrogate to himself the right to deco- 
rate his archbishops with the red hat of a cardinal, 
instead of the green one properly belonging to 
their rank ? J. W. 

“ Kecx-Hanpep ™ (2 S. viii. 483.) — There is 
a word in Irish signifying left-handed, in which 
perhaps A. A. may find the origin of this expres- 


sion. The word to which I refer, if spelled in 
English as it is pronounced, would look something 
like “ Kéhogte.” The Irish family name of 
“ Keogh” may have something to do with this. 
Flow is the name of “ Ehud,” the left-handed 
judge (mentioned in Judg. iii. 15.) spelt in He- 
brew ?* C. Le Poer Kennepy, 

St. Albans. 

Buriat 1n A sittinG Posture (2"4 S. ix. 44. 94, 


131.) —1 remember the funeral of a native Afri-» 


can named Yarrow, which took place at George- 
town, adjacent to the city of Washington, in the 
United States, about twenty-five years ago. The 
deceased was very old (more than 120 years of 
age), and had been brought direct from Africa 
nearly a century before. Yarrow had evidently 
been a person of importance in his native country, 
He spoke and wrote Arabic fluently and readily, 
and was a Mahometan in his religious faith. He 
was buried, at his own urgent request, in a sifting 
posture. 

One or two of the ex-royal family of Oude 
were, I think, buried in a similar posture in Paris, 
a very few years ago. Pisney Tuompsoy, 

Stoke Newington. 


Sones anp Poems (2™4 §, ix. 125.) —I havea 


| little book, answering Atoystus’s description in 


every respect but the extent of paging: mine 
having “ Finis” upon p. 156., where an “ Epitaph 
to a late Ordinary of Newgate” ends. The half- 
title is, Delicie Poetice ; or, Parnassus Display‘d, 
§c. The full title, Mirth Diverts all Care ; being 
Excellent New Songs, conposed by the most Sele- 
brated [sic] Wits of the Age, on Divers Subjects, viz. 
(here follow a list of the leading pieces, twenty- 
five in number,) with many more rare Songs 
worthy of the Reader's Esteem. London : printed 
and sold by the Booksellers of London and West- 
minster, 1715. The running title throughout, 
“ Songs and Poems, &c.” The book perfect, an- 
swering to the table of contents; Preface four 
pages, signed “ Philomusus.” J. 0. 


Gumption (2S, ix. 125.)—Mr. S.. Pegge, in 
his Supplement to Grose, gives— Gumtion, un- 
derstanding, contrivance. He has no gumtion, i. 
he sets about it awkwardly—Kent. From gawm.” 
Under the last word he gives—* Gawn well now, 
i.e. take heed. Yet a great gawming fellow means 
also awkward and lubberly —North.” “ Gawn- 
less, stupid, awkward, lubberly.” In this sugges 
tion we seem to have the “better” derivation that 
shall “ set aside the whole” of those offered in the 
Editorial answer. Is “ gumptious” ever used? 

The word gumption reminds me of bumptious, 
for which I have long sought a satisfactory deri- 
vation. Some time ago I met with a note by the 
Rev. H. Christmas to this effect: “At the Uni- 


(* Ehud in Hebrew is 7978.] 
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versities a singular word has been invented to 
imply ‘pompous. It is ‘ bumptious ;° a word that 
sounds expressive enough, but of which it would 
be very difficult to trace the derivation.” Now, 
if “bumptious” be indeed a piece of University 
slang—and it is certainly a word that one hears 
more frequently at College than elsewhere—and 
if it be anything more than a corruption of 
“pompous,” may it not have been invented to 
express the peculiar “cockiness” (to use a sy- 
nonymous slang word) of the members of a Col- 
lege whose boat has just “ bumped” the one a-head 
of her in the annual boat-races ? This suggestion 
may seem absurd ; but I offer it in all good faith. 
AcHE. 
Is not gumptious a mere vulgarisation of the 
Latin word compos? I have frequently heard it 
pronounced by illiterate people, gumpos. 
CARLISLE. 
For some suggestions on the etymology of this 
word, and of its synonym, “Rummelgumption,” it 
may be worth while to refer to Jamieson’s Scottish 
Dictionary. R.S. Q. 


Patrocius (2™ S. viii. 129.) — The author, I 
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think, meant the Patrocles of Aristophanes, not | 


the Patroclus of Homer. The former might have 


“daily sought Ilyssus’ flowery brim,” which was | 


quite out of the way of the latter :— 
“ "Ex TlarpoxAdovs Epyouat 
"Os on €Aovoar’ éf brovmep Cyévero.” 
Plutus, v. 84. 

It is, however, noticeable that Achilles in his 
prayer to Zeus on behalf of Patroclus expressly 
mentions the dirty Selli of Dodona:— 

“ Zed, ava, AwSwvaie, meAaryixée THAGM vaiwy 
Awbwryys wedéwv Svc, ermepov" audi S@ Seddaoi 
Soi vaiovs’ brodHrar averrémodes, yauacedva.” 
Zi. xvi, 233. 
Ii. B. C. 
U. U. Club. 


Hotpine up Tue Hann (2 S. ix. 72.) —At 
the arraiznment of the regicides, Thomas Ilarri- 
son at first refused to hold up his hand till the 
Lord Chief Baron, Judge Foster, and other judges 
told him Ais duty in that particular, after which 
he said I conceive it is but a formality, and there- 
fore I'll do it. ITHURIEL. 


Les Mysteres, &c. (2™ S. ix. 144.)—Though 
I cannot answer fully the queries of Firznorxrys, 
the following information may be acceptable to 
him. The book about which he inquires, which I 
have not seen, is ascribed to Bebescourt by Bar- 
bier, No. 12,256, on the authority of a note in the 
copy belonging to Moet, the French translator of 
Swedenborg’s works. Quérard, too, enters it 
under Bebescourt, but gives no account of the 
author, and I regret to say that I cannot supply 
the dk ficiency. 

There seems to be no reason to question the 


| chele-hethe, and in the manorial 
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fact that the work was printed in London. Wil- 
liam Baker, a well-known printer, succeeded to 
the business of Mr. Kippax, in Cullum street, and 
immediately went into partnership with John 
William Galabin. They subsequently removed 
to Ingram Court, Fenchurch Street. The initial 
“G” in both of the printers’ names, of course, 
means “ Guillaume.” Baker died in 1785, and an 
account of him will be found in Nichols’ Literary 
Anecdotes, vol. iii, p. 715. Galabin survived 
till 1824, and a notice of him is inserted inthe 
Gentleman's Magazine for that year, Part ii., p. 
283. Peter Elmsly was a highly respectable 
bookseller in the Strand. He was the confidential 
friend of Gibbon, and was connected with most of 
the leading literary men of his day. He died 3d 
May, 1802. Some particulars of his life are given 
in Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes, vi. 441. 

Samvue. Havkett. 

Advocates’ Library. 


Caxcuirn (2™ §, viii. 205.)—The objection 
that Chelsea is not in the Kingdom of Mercia is 
still better met by the fact that the King of 
Mercia granted a charter to the Monastery of 
Thorney, now Westminster, (which is about three 
miles from Chelsea), on the very year that the 
synod was held. 

Though Chelsea is, as Mr. Bucxton shows 
clearly, derived from chalk-hythe, I do not think 
that it ever bore that exact name, the nearest ap- 
proaches to it being in 129], when it was called 
records for 
Edward I. Chelchuthe. Even as late as 1692 it is 
called Chelchey, a very slight transition from the 


| Chelchethe of four centuries before. 








From the total absence of chalk for miles 
round, the chalk-harbour must have been only for 
the reception of chalk. CHELSEGA. 


NIGHTINGALE AND Tuorn (1* S. iv. 175. &c.) 
—In Ist S. xi. 293., an allusion is quoted from 
Britannia’s Pastorals, by William Browne. The 
reference, not there given, is book ii. (1616) song 
iv., v. 253-257. Add, ibid. book i. (1613) song 
iii, v. 149. 

“Sad Philomela gan on the hawthorn sing. 

. . al * + 


Each beast, each bird, and each day-toiling wight 
Received the comfort of the silent night; 
Free from the gripes of sorrow every one, 
Except poor Philomel and Doridon : 
She on a thorn sings sweet, though sighing strains, 
He on a couch more soft, more sad complains.” 
Acur. 
IIymn Boox (2™ S. ix. 102.) — The hymn- 
book in the possession of C, D. I. is a collection 
by John Edwards, many years minister of the 
Gospel at Leeds, in Yorkshire, and is the first 
edition. Preface and contents, pp. 24.; hymns, 
192 pp. Leeds, 1756. 
The same book (word for word) was also pub- 
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